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THE  POLITICAL  PARTIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  ENGLAND 
AS  A  MEANS  OF  ORGANIZING  AND  EXPRESSING  PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Development  of  Free  Government. 

"The  art  of  free  government  has  been  the  greatest 

contribution  of  the  Anglo-Norman  race  to  the  civilization  of 
1 

the  world."      Nor  can  we  tnink  of  free  government  as  anything 
other  than  an  art.     It  did  not  descend  upon  the  world  meteor- 
like, in  a  hurst  of  fiame  and  brilliancy;  it  did  not  creep 
unobserved  into  a  political  system  there  to  become  firmly 
entrenched.     It  was  instead  carefully  moulded  as  clay  under 
the  delicate  touch  of  tne  master  sculptor.     True,  tnere  were 
tii  es  when  crude  and  clumsy  nands  marred  ratner  than  enhanced 
the  beauty  of  that  which  tney  were  moulding,  out  always  there 
was  a  master  craftsman  preparing,  waiting  to  lend  his  touch 
of  genius.     The  product  is  still  m  tne  process  of  perfection, 
but  it  has  now  reached  tnat  stage  of  developement  wnere  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  in  itself  to  permit    an  examination  or  its 
parts. 


1  William  Bennet  Munro,  "The  Governments  of  Europe,"  (ivacmillan 
Co,  N.Y.  1927)  p.  1. 
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From  the  early  free  city  of  Greece,  through  the  Roman 
Republic  with  its  division  of  powers,  even  novr  preserved  in  free 
government,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon*  influence  in  Great  Britain,  the 
voice  of  the  people  in  controlling  their  own  political  affairs 
was  heard.     True,  that  voice  was  little  more  than  a  whisper,  but 
it  was  a  beginning  that  was  definitely  felt.     It  was  frorathis 
Anglo-Saxon  period  that  the  development  of  a  government  by  the 
people  had  its  real,  permanent  "beginning. 

Under  the  Saxons  in  Great  Britain,  the  "Witan  was  establi- 
shed.    It  was  an  "assembly  of  wise  men,  the  Icing's  cou  cil."  Its 
powers  were  negligible,  except  under  a  weak  king.     The  V/itan  was 
not  a  representative  oody,  its  members  were  not  elective,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  even  a  rudimentary  form  of  that  legislative  body 
which  was  to  play  such  an  important  role  in  the  government  of 
English  speaking  peoples;   out  its  establishment  was  an  important 
step  forward  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  self-determination  of 
the  masses.     In  spite  of  the  non-representative  character  oi  this 

council  it  was  regarded  as  the  mirror  of  the  nation's  will   ;  it 

1 

did  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  King's  autocratic  power. 

Then  came  the  Norman  conoxuest  under  which  the  Witan  was 
transformed  into  the  Magnum  Concilium.     This  latter  bod\  was  con- 
sulted by  the  King  in  the  making  of  laws  and  levying  of  taxes. 

1  "...it  (the  Titan)  was  never-tne-less  looked  upon  as  reflecting 
the  national  will  and  became  a  potential  cnecic  upon  the  arbit- 
ary  power  of  the  jsing."     (Ibid,  p.  16.) 


■  3"* 

Prom  it  sprang,  or  rather  continued,  the  Curia  Regis,  a  small 

body  composed  ofA  the  Ivlagnum  Concilium  acting  in  an  advisory 

capacity  to  the  king.    While  the  establishment  of  these  bodies 

did  not  grant  a  great  deal  of  political  autonomy,  if  indeed  it 

may  be  said  to  have  granted  any,  it  did  nark  an  advance,  and  a 

very  definite  advance,  in  the  development  of  our  free  government. 

The  king,  from  time  to  time,  sought  the  advice  of  the  leaders  of 

the  people.     The  sovereign  authority,  vested  in  the  king,  was 

occasionally  tempered  by  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  above 

mentioned  bodies.     This  opinion  represented  the  beliefs  of  these 

members  as  to  the  likely  reaction  of  the  subjects  of  the  king 

toward  various  measures  and  activities  instituted  by  the  court, 

so  it  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  "public  opinion."     But  the 

seeds  were  sown,  and  the  occasional  consultation  of  the  king  with 

groups  of  his  leading  subjects  became  more  and  more  a  habit  until 

1 

it  developed  into  a  constitutional  principle.  The  composite 
opinion  of  the  eonstituent  members  of  the  nation  was  starting 
upon  its  development  as  a  guiding  force  in  government. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  English  self-government 
is  inseparably,  allied  with  the  centralization  of  individual 
opinion  of  English  subjects,  until  those  isolated  opinions 


1  " ...he(the  monarch)  did  call  the  leaders  of  his  people  together, 
sought  their  advice,  and  sometimes  followed  it.     The  habit 
hardened  into  a  usage  and'  the  usage  became  a  constitutional 
principle."   (Ibid,  p.  20) 


c 
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crystallized  into  public  opinion.     As  yet  no  agencies  had  dev- 
eloped to  act  as  effective  mediums  for  the  organization  and  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.    But  in  spite  of  this  handicap  the 
will  of  the  people  made  itself  felt  as  a  definite  force  exerted 
for  the  attainment  of  greater  freedom  of  self-determination  among 
the  masses.     This  pressure  is  clearly  visible  in  the  sequential 

presentation  to  the  people  of  certain  "great  constitutional 
1 

landmarks."      These  were  Magna  Charta  in  1215,  the  petition  of 

Right  in  1628,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689,  the  Act  of  Settlement 

2 

in  1701  and  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707. 

The  next  great  contribution  came  from  an  unexpected 
source,  far  across  the  Atlantic.     For  many  years  there  had  been 
developing  on  this  new  continent  a  distinctive  type  of  political 
thought  and  political  action. 

As  year  was  added  to  year  this  peculiar  philosophy  of  the 
continental  thinkers  was  diverging  farther  and  farther  from  the 
recognized  political  precepts  of  England,  or  the  continent  of 
Europe.     It  was  this  divergence  in  thought  which  was  the  constant 
stumbling  block  to  more  amicable  relations  between  the  mother 
land  and  her  colonies,  although  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  were  to 
a  large  extent  blind  to  these  facts.     Numerous  artificial  means 
were  adopted  to  bridge  the  ever  widening  chasm,  but  the  heart 
of  the  trouble  was  never  touched.     The  result  was  inevitable 


1  Ibid  p. 6. 

2  Charles  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics,"  (LSac- 
millan  Co.  N.Y.  1926)  p.  58. 
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and  the  last  political  links  which  hound  together  the  two 
nations  where  "broken  in  1775. 

As  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  this  new  power 
of  political  self -determination^thrust  upon  her  with  the  accom- 
panying danger  of  p&c-ng  power  into  inexperienced  hands.     Those  who 
fathered  the  American  nation  were  not  unskilled,  but  rather  were 
they  artisans  in  the  highest  degree.     These  men  had  gained  in- 
valuable political  experience  as  members  of  their  various  state 
legislatures,  many  had  held  important  government  positions  under 
the  old  regime.     Their  contact  with  the  political  problems  of  the 
day  were  not  based  on  theory  alone,  as  was  the  case  in  the  French 
assembly  of  1789;  but  actual  participation  in  governmental  activities 
had  made  them  politically  wise. 

At  all  events  America  made  a  very  definite  contribution 
to  world  politics,  one  which  has  been  imitated  down  to  the  present 
day^  and  which  was  so  particular ily  manifest  in  the  post-war  re- 
construction period.     There  has  not  been  a  very  long  lapse  of 
time  between  this  bold  pioneering  step  taken  by  young  America  and 
her  participation  in  a  titanic  struggle  between  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  forces  of  monarchy  -  a  struggle  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy." 

What  is  this  thing  that  took  so  long  to  develop,  this 
democracy  for  which  one  half  the  world  flew  at  the  throat  of  the 
other  half?    According  to  Plato  "democracy  comes  into  being  after 


1  "Those  who  engineered  the  American  Revolution  were  not  inex- 
perienced lawyers  such  as  crowded  into  the  National  Seeembly 
of  iFrance  in  1789;  they  had  all  served  in  Colonial  legislatures 
and  important  offices;  they  knew  the  stuff  of  politics  through 
handling  it."  ibid  p.  59. 
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the  poor  have  conquered  their  opponents,  "1  He  later  indicates 

two  of  the  essential  elements  of  a  modern  democracy  -  political 

equality  and  representation.     Eis  suggestion  that  magistrates  by 

chosen  by  lot  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  even  Plato  was 

unable  to  see  the  need  of  political  parties  in  a  democracy. 

In  describing  this  same  type  of  political  organization, 

Aristotle  says  that  a  government  is  a  "democracy  ...when  the 

indigent  and  not  the  men  of  property,  are  the  rulers ...( it )  is 

2 

said  to  be  the  governaent  of  the  many. 

Neither  of  these  thinkers  held  democracy  in  high  esteem, 

and  astonishing  as  it  may  seem  in  the  light  of  tho  recul'te  this 

view  was  generally  held  in  various  modified  forms  by  the  very 

framers  of  our  own  constitution.     Gerry,  in  the  Philadelphia 

convention  in  1787  declared  democracy  to  be  "the  worst  of  all 

political  evils",  and  Sherman  as  a  member  of  the  same  body  said, 

"the  people  immediately  should  have  as  little  to  do  as  may  oe 

3 

about  the  government."     Yet  in  spite  of  these  declarations  we  find 
the  foundations  of  self  government      in  the  documents  which  these 
men  and  their  contemporaries  formulated. 


1  "The  Republic  of  Plato,"     Translated  by  .Benjamin  Jowett,  (Tilley 
Book  Co.  M.Y.  Colonial  Press,  1901)  p.  256. 

2  "Tne  Politics  of  Aristotle,  "  Translated  by  Benjamin  Jowett, 
(Willey  Book  Co.,  tf.Y.  Colonial  Press  1899)  Part  II,  p.  65. 

3.    quoted  .by  W.  H.  'Test,  "The  Story  of  American  Democracy," 
(Small  Maynard  &  Co.,  N.Y.  1922)  p.  275  ff. 
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That  their  purpose  was  to  establish  a  ration  with  a 
self -determing  "body  politic  is  clearly  indicated  intne  preajuole 
01  tno.t  organ  of  fundamental  lav;  which  the  convention  turned  out. 
Therin  we  are  told  that  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  new 
nation  was,  among  other  things,  to  "promote  the  general  welfare, 

1 

and  secure  the  "blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity." 

Although  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  first  ten  amendments 
of  this  constitution  we  can  hardly  find  a  definition,  as  such,  of 
a  democracy,  never-the-less  we  can  find  therein  the  enumeration  of 
certain  fundamentals  which  were  understood  to  he  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  government.     In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  amendments,  knwim  as  the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
not  added  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  instrument,  it 
was  generally  understood  by  the  electorate  that  this  section  would 
be  added  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.     Indded  in  many  states 
tii£  Constitution  was  ratified  with  this  understanding.     Thus  do 
we  see  that  the  people,  the  body-politic,  felt  these  factors, 
embodied  in  the  first  ten  amendments,  to  be  fundamental  to  a  proper 
establishment  of  a  Democratic  government.    An  examination  of  this 
Bill  of  Rights  may  help  to  make  more  clear  the  structure  of  a  Dem- 
ocracy. 

Notable  among  this  group  is  the  first  amendment  guaranteeing 

2 

freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembly.    Further  on  we 

3 

find  safeguarded  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  trial  by 


1  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  preamble. 

2  Ibid,  Amendment  I. 

3  Ibid,  Amendment  V. 
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jury.        These,  then,  will  constitute  the  elements  making  up 

a  democracy:-  the  voice  of  the  people  in  the  management  of  their 
2 

government,     plus  the  exercise  of  individual  freedom  of  consci- 
ence arti.   expression  with  a  guarantee  of  personal  and  property 
inviolability.     The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  defines  democracy, 
through  its  definition  of  the  body  politic,  itself  the  vitalizing 
force  of  free  government  and  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests. 
The  nature  of  the  government  to  which  the  body  politic  entrusts 
itself  is  dependent  upon  the  affirmative  aggressiveness,  or  the 
negative  complacency  of  that  body.     Hence  to  define  the  body  pol- 
itic as  conceived  by  the  founders  of  a  democratic  government  is 
to  define  democracy.     To  quote,  "The  body  politic  is  formed  by  a 
voluntary  association  of  individuals:  it  is  a  social  compact,  by 
which  the  whole  people  covenents  with  each  citizen,  and  each 

citizen  with  the  whole  oeople,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  cer- 

3 

tain  laws  for  the  common  good," 

Having  viewed  these  delineations  of  democracy  as  con- 
tained in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  federal  government  and  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  let  us  turn  to  certain  definitions  of 

individual  authorities.     Lincoln  defined  it  as  "a  government  of 

4 

the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"      Professor  Mahoney 
of  Boston  University  says,  "Democracy  is  a  blanket  term  intended  to 


Ibid,  Amendment  VI, 

2,  Ibid,  Article  I,  Sec.  2,  Amend.  SVII.  Article  II.  Sec.  1. 

3,  Constitution  of  Mass, , Preamble, 

4,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Gettysburg,  Address. 
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cover  all  those  tendencies  in  human  relationships  v;hich  make 

for  the  elimination  of,  or  compensation  for  inequalities  whether 

caused  by  nature  or  "by  man.     An  equalizing  force.     A  tendency  to 

1 

wipe  out  inequalities."      This  is  the  definition  of  an  abstract 
concept  of  democracy,  yet  it  is  so  inherent,  so   essential  to  pol- 
itical democracy  that  it  is  a  view  that  must  be  held  clearly  in 
mind  in  relation  to  the  mote  ooncrete  physical  democracy.     As  a 
concluding  definition  Joseph  Leigh  ton  nay  be  quoted,  "A  political 
democracy  is  an  organized  form  of  governance  in  which  the  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  powers  are  exercised  by  represen- 
tatives and  agents,  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  these  powers 

2 

subject  to  its  wealth." 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  organize  the  elements  of 
these  definitions  the  following  might  be  considered  a  composite 
definition  of  a  democracy.    A  democracy  is  a  voluntary  association 
of  individuals,  aiming  to  eliminate  or  compensate  for  inequalities 
caused  by  nature  or  by  man,  and  governed  by  its  representatives 
and  agents,  subject  to  its  will, 

DEFINITIONS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

It  is  to  the  last  phrase  of  this  definition  that  we 
will  now  turn  our  attention,    "/hat  is  the  will  of  the  people? 


1  Professor  Mahoney,  Lectures  in  Civic  Education  at  Boston  University. 

2  Joseph  Leighton,  "The  Individual  and  the  Social  Order."  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.Y.  1926)  p.  468. 
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"The  force  which  we  attempt  to  cover  by  that  phrase  is  a  real 

one.     More  than  one  statesman  has  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he 

1 

could  not  ignore  tnis  titaniis  element  in  modern  life."  Exactly 

to  how  great  an  extent  'the  will  of  the  people1  actually  exists 

is  problematical.     Seldom  are  we  able  to  discern  any  cl  ear  cut 

lines  on  various  issues,  and  certainly  the  mass  of  the  people 

cannot  formulate  their  will  in  policy.     Our  ideas  on  political 

matters  are  largely  vague  and  indefinite.     The  diversity  of 

individuality  occasioned  by  birth  and  environment  make  a  clear 

cut  group-will  practically  impossible.     This  will  is  exceedingly 

difficult  to  analyze  and  in    its  conceptual  phase  belongs  in  the 

realm  of  the  psychologist,  but  in  its  practical  application  to 

the  electoral^  we  find  the  'will  of  the  people'   to  be  actually 

2 

the  'will  of  the  minority. '      But  whether  it  be  a  force  eminating 
from  the  minority  or  whether  it  be  a  force  belonging  to  the  maj- 
ority, it  is  clearly  observable  that  some  political  pressure 
exercised  by  the  group  upon  their  agents  does  exist,  popularly 
conceived  of  as  public  opinion. 

By  way  of  an  explanation  of  this  pressure  some  thinkers 
invoke  the  over-soul  argument,  in  whicn  ohey  co  .tend  that  public 
opinion  exists  not  in  the  individual  mind,  but  as  some  mysterious 

arrangement  which  thev  call  the  group  mind.     To  them  public 

3 

opinion  is  above  the  individual,  not  of  him. 


1.  Charles  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics."  p. 18 

2  Ibid  p.  18-19 

3  "since  out  of  the  drift  and  incoherence  settled  aims  do  appear, 
there  must  be  a  contrivance  at  work  somewhere  over  and  above  the 
inhabitants  of  a  nation."   (V/alter  Lippman,  "Public  Opinion" 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  N.Y.  1922)  p.  197. 
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Martin's  view  is  in  opposition  to  this  contention. 
He  holds  that  each  individual  is  i)ersonally  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  opinion  of  the  group  of  which  that  individual 
is  a  constituent  member.     He  discounts  the  idea  of  a  super- 
personal  whole  which  thinks  for  itself,  he  discounts  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  a  collective  head  acting  irrespective  of 
the  individual  mind. 

Already  it  is  obvious  that  tremendous  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered  in  attempting  to  define  public  opinion. 
But  perhaps  we  have  invader  too  far  the  field  of  psychology,  so 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  thoughts  of  various  political 
scientists  upon  this  subject.     Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the 
same  problem,  definitions  running  from  the  cynical  expression 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  public  opinion  is  "That  great  compound 

of  folly,  weakness,  prejudice,  wrong  feeling,  right  feeling, 

1^ 

obstinancy,  and  the  newspaper  paragraphs" ,  to  the  position  taken 

by  Mr.  A.  Shaw  in  which  he  holds  that  public  opinion  is  one  of 

2 

the  most  important  factors  in  a  democracy. 

Mr.    Li^pmann      ,  believes  public  opinion,  the  man- 
ifestation of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
assent  to  or  dissent  from  those  stereotj^pes  and  patterns  which 

have  been  built  up  by  the  slow  change  and  overlapping  of  the 

3- 

governingpersonnal . 


4  Quoted  fromLord  Bryce,  "The  American  Commonwealth." (Macmillan 
&  Co.,  U.S.)  1891  (Vol.  II.  p.  247) 

2  A.  Shaw,  "PolitL  cal  Problems  of  American  Development."  (Col- 
umbia University  Press,  N.Y.  1907)  p.  124. 

3  Lippman,  "Public  Opinion,"  p.  227. 
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This  view  is  also  shared  "by  Beard,  who  believes  that  the  people 

in  attempting  to  enforce  their  will  can  do  little  more  than 

vote  yea  or  nay  to  some  already  formulated  platform,  orogram,  or 

1 

candidate  impersonating  certain  ideas  and  ideals.       It  would  be 
an  endless  task  to  set  down  the  different  views  of  various  indi- 
viduals,    The  representative  conceptions  have  been  indicated, 
but  the  question  arises,  to  what  conclusion  do  we  come?    This  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  decide  with  such  imposing  personages  holding 
such  divergent  views,  but  some  conclusion  must  be  reached.  If 
we  consider  that  those  individuals  who  discredit  even  the  exist- 
ence of  public  opinion  do  take  sufficient  cognizance  of  it  to  dis- 
credit it;  and  if  we  consider  the  array  of  well  versed  men  of 
high  esteem  which  accept  its  existence;    and  if  v/e  couple  this 
with  personal  observance  of  some  pressure  exerted  upon  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  government  we  may  be  warranted  in  considering  such 
a  pressure  to  be  public  opinion  and  in  accepting  its  existence. 

That  we  can  do  little  more  than  make  a  single  election 
from  a  limited  nmnber  of  choices  is  necessarily  true  in  the  face 
of  organized  government,  for  without  such  concurrence  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  various  constituent  units  of  government  each 
individual  would  attempt  to  impress  his  concepts  upon  the  poli- 
tical society,  this  obviously  resulting  in  political  disintegra- 
tion -  anarchy.     It  is  essential  that  some  conclusion  be  reached, 


1  Charles  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics."  p.  18. 
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and  to  this  end  we  cannot  find  any  more  excellent  authority  than 
th§  eminent  Lord  Bryce,  whose  statements  coincide  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  above.     Concerning  the  existence  of  public 
opinion  he  says,  "opinion  lias  really  "been  the  chief  and  ultimate 

power  in  nearly  all  nations  at  nearly  all  times,"  it  may  be 

1 

"unspoken,  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real  and  potent." 


DEFINITIONS  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 


Having  accepted  the  dictum       quoted      above  we  will 

turn  to  the  defining  of  that  agency  through  which  public  opinion 

2 

is  usually  made  manifest  -  the  political  party.      What  are  poli- 
'  tical  parties?    "The  political  party  ....is  the  agency  which 
unites  the  isolated  desires,  emotions,  and  volitions  of  indivi- 
duals, welds  them  into  a  collective  will  or  force,  and  by  a  vic- 
tory in  an  election  or  revolution  expresses  the  fwill  of  the 
people1.     Persons  having  similar  ideas,  feelings,  and  wills  are 
disengaged  from  the  general  crowd  and  united  in  one  party  or 

group.     Those  of  opposite  feelings,  ideas  and  wills  gravitate  to 

3 

another  group."     This  same  principle  was  expressed  by  the  Sup- 
reme Court  of  Indiana  when  it  became  necessary  for  it  to  define  a 

4 

political  party. 


1  James  Bryce,  "The  American  Commonwealth."   (Macraillan  &  Co.,N.Y. 
1891)  V&l.  II.  p.  247. 

2  Charles  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics."  p. 22. 
3. Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics."  p.  20.  -  Brunet. 
4  "A  political  party  is  an  association  of  voters  believing  in 

certain  principles  of  government;  formed  to  urge  the  adoption 
and  execution  of  such  governmental  affairs  through  officers  of 
like  beliefs".  -  Kelso  V.  Cook,  110  N.E.  987  (1916) 
Harold  Bruee,  "American  Parties  and  Politics",  flenry  Hoi  A  &  Co. 
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Having  primarily  for  its  purpose  the  establishment  of 
certain  group  ideals  and  the  operation  of  these  ideals  after 
their  establishment  a  political  party  must  assume  a  certain  deg- 
ree of  permanency.    Although  America  since  its  early  days  has  seen 
the  rise  and  fall  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  parties,  never- 
theless, certain  of  the  principles  of  each  part^have  persisted  in 
a  parallel  existence,  readily  traceable  from  the  early  parties  to 

those  of  the  present.     Hence  we  must  consider  permanency  as  a 

1 

fundamental  of  the  party    -  the  factor  which  saves  it  from  be- 
coming a  neere  transitory  faction  or  clique. 

Another  important  element  in  the  constitution  of  the  party 
is  its  organization.    A  party  consists  not  merely  of  a  tossing 
together  of  individuals  with  a  loose  relationship  and  with  the 
absence  of  definite  lines  of  political  conduct,  but  it  has  its 
own  fundamental  law,  its  officers,  its  treasury,  and  its  statutes, 
all  of  which  exercise    a  centripetal  force.     Thus  the  party  tends 
to  become  a  state  within  a  state.    Furthermore,  as  the  individual 
definitely  identifies  himself  with  the  party  it  becomes  a  tyrann- 
ical master.     To  oppose  it^W*to  commit  political  suicide.  This 
close  organization  is  not  the  basic  constituent  of  the  party,  the 
element  of  party  composition  is  the  group  of  individuals  lending 
to  it    heir  support.    V7ithoutthem  there  could  be  none  of  the  afore- 
mentioned units  of  the  super  structure.     Thus  certain  ideals  of 
government  which  they  hold,  having  a  complete  formal  organization 


1  Bruce,  "American  Parties  and  Politics",  p.  6. 
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and  preferably,  though  not  essentially,  a  character  ol'  permanency, 
may  be  considered  a  political  party.      Without  this  latter  con- 
sideration it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  potency  while  at  the 

same  time  its  tyrannical  sway  and  control  over  its  constituents 
is  proportional  to  &he  degree  to  which  this  element  is  present. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  become  customary  to  judge 

an  organization  as  a  political  party  when  it  nominates  candidates 

1 

for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency.      Such  a  criterion,  although 
useful  in  historical  analysis,  is  insufficient  as  a  definition  of 
-;Uie-  party.     Some  writers  attempt  to    find     a  definite  measuring 
stick       in      a  group  wnich  polls  a  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  votes 
of  the  electorate,  during  a  presidential  campaign, ?ra.y--oe- ■e-6^-i4€-r-e4 

,  \r-ty.     But  local  interests  frequently  develop  into  political 
issues  and  receive  the  support  of  important  groups,  which  are 
unable  to  poll  a  definite  percentage  of  the  entire  votes  or  tne 
nation,  yet  whose  organization,  ideals,  and  metnods  make  of  them 
a  political  party. 

We  see  therefore,  that  parties  are  not  to  be  defined 
i  n  a  single  sentence,  or  a  single  paragraph",  their  delineation 
can  only  be  noted  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  inner  organization 
their  relation  to  the  government,  and  their  actual  operation. 
For  the  sake  of  a  working  hypothesis,  however,  let 
sum  up  in  as  few  words  as  possible  a  general  statement  of  the 


1  James  Eryce,  "American  Commonwealth."  Vol.  II.  p36. 
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nature  of  political  parties;  a  political  party  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  individuals  holding  more  or  less  common  views 
forming  an  extra-legal  organization,  highly  complex,  with 
ramifications  extending  to  the  very  roots  of  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  promulgating  and  making  effective  certain  of  its 
ideals,  through  its  governmental  agents,  representing  the  people, 
as  elected  by  them, 

THE  NEED  FOR  AN  EXTRA—LEGAL  AGENCY  FOR  THE  ORGANIZING 
AND  EXPRESSING  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  political  party 
and  of  its  extra-governmental  natjire,  we  may  now  enquire  into  the 
problem  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  agency  outside  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  organizing  of  public  opinion. 

As  Madison  points  out  in  "The  Federalist"   ,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  framers  of  the  constituition  was  to  preserve  to 

1 

the  people  sel-government ,     It  is  true  that  many  of  the  "Fathers" 

feared  most  heartily  the  "tyranny  of  the  majority",  never-  the- 

less,  they  gave  into  the  hands  of  the  people  the  privilege  of  self- 

detErminition. 

Almost  from  the  first  establishment  of  colonies  in  A 

2 

America  and  certainly  dating  from  the  first  Virginia  colony,  this 
concept  took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  From  the 


1.  Madison,  "Federalist",  No.  XXXVIII 

2.  Cleveland,  F.  A.,   "American  Citizenship",   (Ronald  Press,  1927) 
p.  8 
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beginning  it  found  fertile  soil,  and  rapidly  grew  to  "become 
afirmly  rooted  American  tradition.    When  the  population  of  the 
nation  was  sparge,  the  desire  of  the  masses  was  not  difficult  to 
gauge,  hut  with  the  development  of  the  complexities  of  living, 
and  the  increased  numerical  strength,  methods  had  to  be  devel- 
oped which  would  act  as  vehicles  of  the  expression  and  operation 
of  this  ideal.     In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  constitution  did  not  specifically  provide  for 
such  a  medium. 

During  the  season  when  deliberations  upon  the 
Constitution  were  beingheld  inPhiladelphia,  there  did  notexist 
the  complexities  of  political  machinery  that  we  observe  today. 
Electoral  districts  did  not  contain  large  populations,  and  offices 

to  be  filled  were    less     numerous.    Elections  were  held  by  simply 

1 

gathering  the  populace  together  and  then  counting  heads.  Govern- 
ment was  based  upon  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  which  preached 
utmost  simplicity.     It  exercised  as  few  functions  as  possible, 

P.iblic  improvements,  care  of  the  poor,  and  welfare  work  were  all 

2 

left  to  the  individual,  or  the  local  community. 

"With  these  conditons  before  us  we  may  gather  why 
the  Fathers  failed  to  provide  constitutional  machinery  for  organ- 
izing and  expressing  public  opinion.    TVhile  the  constitution 
calls  for  the  popular  election  of  Representatives  and  later  of 


1  C.  A.  Fish,  "The  Development  of  American  Nationality. "  p7. 

2  Ibid,  p.  7. 
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Senators,   it  makes  no  provision  tor  one  modus  operandi  of 
nominations,    While  the  elected  agents  are  assumed  to  oe  res- 
ponsible to  the  people  tnere  is  no  proviBion  for  one  enforce- 
ment of  this  principle,  at  least  until  tne  occasion  01  the  next 
election. 

-    However,  ,   thinking  people  will  inevitaoly 

Line   •  *"  Th'^mT 

fall  into  certain  groups  each  representing  a  dist mctAtnought , 
to  which  others  will  gravitate  according  to  those  interests  ana 
prejudices  which  will  serve  to  attract  tneni  to  one  group  or 
another,    Hy  such  accretions  organizations  develop  ^hich  accu- 
mulate a  sufficient  number  of  constituents  to  lend  weight  to 
their  opinions.     Thus  did  the  extra  governmental  organizations 
get  their  early  impetus  during  the  infancy,  indeed  during  the 
prenatal  period, of  the  American  nation.     These  organizations  soon 
took  on  those  characteristics  which  serve  to  designate  them  as 
political  parties.     The  development  of  political  pa.rties,  as 
such,  was  due  largely  to  the  primary  political  "belief  of  America 
that  each  individual  held  the  undeniable  privilege  of  partici- 
pation in  the  management  of  his  government, 

ATTITUDE  OP  WASHINGTON  AND  OTHER  EARLY  AMERICANS 
TOWARD  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

In  spite  of  the  inevitable  development  or  tue  politi- 
cal parties  and  their  presence  in  colonial  politics,  Washington 
and  many  of  his  contemporaries  voiced  denunciations  of  them. 


An  interesting  forcast  of  the  effect  of  parties  was  made  by 
7/ashington  in  his  farewell  address  when  he  said,  "However  combi- 
nations or  associations. •• .may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely  in    the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become 
potent  engines  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp 
for  themselves  the  reins  of  government. 1,1     That  the  first  chief 
executive  wasted  no  love  upon  parties  is  indicated  by  his  utter- 
ance, "The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another 
sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissentiori, 
win  ell  in  different  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 

horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism  It  serves 

always  to  distract  the  public  councils  and  enfeeble  the  public 
administration............     There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties  in 

free  countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the 
government  and  serve  to  keep  alive  4he  spirit  of  liberty.  This 
within  certain  limits  is  probably  true  and  in  governments  of  a 
monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not 
with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.    But  in  those  of  Mie  pop- 
ular character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  no 
to  be  encouraged.....  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,   it  demands  a 

uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest, 

2 

instead,  of  warming,   it  should  consume, " 


1  "Jashington,  "Farewell  Address." 

2  Ibid  p.  59. 
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Nor  did  Washington  stand  alone  in  this  attitude. 
Many  of  the  patriots  were  definitely  on  record  as  being  oppo- 
sed to  the  development  of  political  parties.     To  John  Adams 

1 

they  were  more  to  be  feared  than  other  political  evils. 

Among  the  framers  of  the  constitution  there  were  very  few  men 

who  did  not  share  such  a  view.    Many  of  these  men  did  not 

dream  of  the  rise  of  parties  and  those  who  considered  it  al 

2 

all  thought  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  dreaded  possibility. 

In  the  Constitutional  convention  there  was  one  point  upon  which 

the  members  agreed  as  on  no  other  single  point,  and  that  was 

3 

on  the  undesirability  of  political  parties. 

That  Washington  should  take  such  a  view  toward 
parties,  now  accepted  as  inevitable  and  necessary  to  democracy, 
is  not  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  situations  of  which  he 
was  aware.     In  the  first  place  he  did  not  envisage  parties 
as  they  subsequently  developed,  but  saw  them  as  factions  only, 
suffering  internal  strife  to  the  detriment  of  the  nationalism 
so  dear  to  him.     Then,  too,  his  experience  with  such  factions 
did  not  enhance  his  appreciation  of  them.     In  thfe  winter  of  1777 
and  1778  an  officers'  faction  arose  opposing  Washington  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.     Under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 


1  W.  M.  West,  "The  Story  of  American  Democracy."  p.  319. 

2  Ibid,  p.  319, ("There  is  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  the  div- 
ision of  the  Republic  into  two  great  parties,  each  under  its 
leader. • • • ) 

3  C.  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics."  p.  127. 
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Conway  it  added  to  the  already  overwhelming  difficulties  facing 
the  general.    Washington  held  the  support  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, and  the  opposition  died  in  the  spring  of  1778,      At  another 
time  it  required  all  of  his  ability  to  allay  the  desires  of 
another  military  faction  to  march  upon  the  Continental  Congress 
and  by  force  of  arms  compel  accession  to  their  demands. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war,  further- 
more, Washington  as  commander-in-chief  was  har^sed  by  petty 
local  politics.     Political  interference  in  the  matter  of  military 
appointments  was  frequent,  each  state  trying  to  push  its  local 
favorites.     Sectional  jealousy  arose  and  even  Lee,  a  fellow  citizen 

of  Virginia,  was  so  affected  by  this  aggravated  sectional  oo  n- 

2 

sciousness  as  to  lend  his  support  to  the  opposition.      Such  ex- 
periences as  these  tended,  therefore,  to  bring  about  a  personal 
antagonism  to  parties,  to  suggest  largely  due  to  his  confusing 
of  factions  with  parties. 

That  others  should  have  the  same  feeling  of  trepid- 
ation over  the  development  of  parties  is  understandable  when  we 
become  cognizant  of  the  conditions  existing  in  America  during  this 

epoch.     Sectionalism  was  particularily  obvious  and  played  a  far 

3 

larger  part  than  it  does  today. 


1  Greene,  "The  Foundation  of  American  Nationality."  (American  Bool 
Co.  N.Y.  1922)  p.  485. 

2  Ibid,  p.  465. 

3  "There  were  conflicts  of  interests  between  groups  of  states,  be- 
tween sections  within  a  given  state,  and  between  sectional  areas 
which  cut  across  state  boundaries."   (ibid,  p.  535) 
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This  condition  was  due  to  a  Urge  extent,  to  the  difficulty  of 
communication  tending  to  isolate  the  various  sections  from  each 
other.     It  was  observed  "by  those  gentlemen  who  assumed  leadership 

in  the  new  government  that  these  factors  would  tend  toward  petti- 
ness in  party  politics. 

DEVELOPMENT  OEPARTY  DIVISION   TO  -THE  TIME  OF 
WASHINGTON1  S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

In  spite  of  the  views  held  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day,  antithetical  to  political  parties  it  was  inevitable  that 
they  should  arise.    We  have  already  noted  the  factional  groups 
during  the  Revolution,  and  while  these  can  hardly  be  characterized 
as  political  parties  the  nation  was, during  the  conf lict, divided 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  former  lending  their  support 
to  the  provisional  government,  the  latter  fighting  opposition  to 
Great  Britain.    Even  before  the  open  hostilities  occured  this  ali- 
gnment had  reached  a  fairly  settled  position  in  the  country. 

Coincident  with  sectionalism  and  closely  related  to  it 
was  a  fairly  sharp  demarcation  between  groups  of  peoples  newly 
arrived  in  the  country.    While  the  English  stock  wtill  outnumbered 
all  others  there  were  definite  racial  delineations,  including 
Irish,  Scotch-Irish,  and  German.     Such  a  condition  held  potential- 
ities for  factionalism  and  tended  to  increase  opposition  to  par- 
ties. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  with  the  problem 
of  governmental  organization  facing  the  patriots,  new  divisions 
arose.     The  regime  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  though 
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comparatively  free  of  party  differences,  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  the  necessity  of  reorganization  faced  the  country,  The 
Constitutional  Convention,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  amel- 
iorating these  difficulties,  was  not  long  in  existence  when 
dissension  arose  and  party  alignments  appeared.     There  was  a 
distinct  division  among  the  members  on  the  matter  of  central- 
ization of  government.    A  majority  of  them  favored  a  strong 
centralized  federation,  while  a  powerful  minority  championed  the 
cause  of  a  loose  federation,  enphasiaing  the  principle  of  state 
sovereignty.     Although  various  incidental  problems  divided  each 
of  these  groups  into  contending  factions,   this  demarcation  was 
always  visible,  and  as  the  convention  continued  it  gained  in 
importance  with  the  growing  interest  of  the  masses.     As  a 

result  the  constitution  which  the  assembly  adooted  is  a  series 

1^ 

of  compromises  between  the  contending  groups. 

These  party  lines  were  but   faint      ,  however,  as 
compared  with  their  subsequent  development  when  the  instrument 
of  the  convention  was  before  the  people  for  ratification.  Feeling 
became  acute  and  a  "war  of  pamphlets"  ensued.     Important  among 
these  was  the  Federalist,  lending  support  to  the  constitution. 


1  "There  is  hardly  an  important  clausewhich  was  not  the  result 
of  mutual  concession,  and  not  a  member  was  entirely  satisfied." 
Carl  R.  Fish,  "The  Development  of  American  nationality," 
(American  Book  Co.  N.Y.  1924)  p.  33. 
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-01  federal  is  tsy. 
The  supporters  of  ratification  assumed  the  TiameA  while  their 

opponents  took  the  appelation  Anti-Federalists.    With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  its  opponents  lost  their  excuse  "or  exis- 
tence and  presented  little  opposition  to  the  Federalists,  now  in 
control  of  the  government. 

When  in  1796  Washington    gave  his  Farewell  Address,  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  in  the  face  of  obvious  conditions  that  party 

"spirit  unfortunately,  is  im eparable  from  our  existence,  having 

1 

its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.11  Although 

he  entered  office,  hoping  and  "believing  that  parties  could  be 

2 

eliminated  from  the  government,        and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

the  first  three  years  of  his  administration  were  free  from  their 
3 

influence,     he  gradually  grew  cognizant  of  their  inevitable  real- 
ity.   With  the  crystallization  of  two  great  parties,  under  1  he 
leadership  ofHamilton  and  Jefferson  respectively,  rapidly  taking 
place  at  the  very  moment  of  his  address,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
£heir  previous  existence  as  indicated  above,  he  could  do  little 
more  than  admonish  the  ration  to  prevent  the  partisan  spirit  from 
gaining  too  firm  a  foothold  upon  it. 


1  Washington, "Farewell  Address". 

2  Joseph  V.  Denny.  "American  Fublic  Addresses,"   (Scott  Foresman 
&  Co.  N.Y.  1910 )  p.  295  notes. 

3  W.  M.  West,  "The  Story  of  American  Democracy,"  p.  316. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION  AS  A  PRESSURE  IN  THE  FORMULATION  OP 

PARTY  PLATFORMS 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  the 
relationship  of  political  parties  to  the  development  of  early 
American  public  opinion.  We  have  observed  that  the  Mans  whereby 
the  people  made  effective  tneir  will  was  through  the  selection  or 
rejection  of  party  principles.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  part- 
ies serve  the  cause  of  Democracy..  Public  opinion  is  organized 
upon  a  few  principles,  out  of  a  chaos  of  divergent  ideas,  ideals, 
and  concepts  held  by  the  masses,  by  concentration  upon  the 
specific  platforms  of  a  definite  number  of  parties.  Even  this 
does  not,  howwver,  answer  the  problem  of  organization  for  it 
fails  to  strike  to  the  roots  of  the  question,  which  is,  where  does 
a  party  get  its  platform? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found,  in  part,  in 
the  relationship  of  the  political  machine  to  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  public  opinion.  The  various  parties  will  incorporate  into  their 
platforms    which    they    believe    to  have    caught    the  attention 
of  the  people. 


1.  "Democracy  id  a  scheme  for  assuring  inteligent  control  over 
authority"   (Cleveland,  "American  Citieenship" ,  p.  314.) 
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A  second  source    of    party  plat- 
forms is  found    in  the  antithetical  relationship  of  political 
parties.     There  are  tines  when  a  party  incorporates  certain 
principles  into  its  platform  which  the  opposing  party  feels 
to  have  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public's  opinion, 
and'  they  therefore  feel  obligated  to  accept  the  negative  prin- 
ciple, that  they  might  provide  the  medium  for  the  opposing  public 
opinion.     Such  v/as  the  situation  in  1S98  when  the  Republicans 
upheld  the  gold  standard  and  the  later  Democratic  convention  v/as 
obligated  to  take  upy  the  cause  of  free  silver.    Again  we  see 
the  parties  serving  the  people  of  a  democracy  for  through  such 
a  situation  the  body-politic  is  enabled  to  express  its  will  on 
two  sides  of  a  subject  rather  than  making      simply  a  rejection 
or  acceptance  of  a  single  principle.. 

A  third  and  .very  important 
-source  of  party  platforms  is  the       extra-legal  non-partisan 
organizations,  furthering  economic  and  class  interests.  These 
organizations  make  every  effort  to  incorporate  their  own  principles 
into  the  platform  of  a  party,  and  thereby  relate  their  objectives 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion.     The  aims  of  these  groups  are  in 
general  narrow  and  restricted  to  a  particular  class,  but  they 
are  well  aware  that  if  these  aims  can  be  incorporated  in  party 
platforms,  and  receive  the  support  of  national  public  opinion, 
then  their  goals  will  become  a  part    of  government  policy.  With 
this  end  in  view  they  spare  no  pains  to  affiliate  their  objectives 
with  those  of  the  political  parties. 
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The  organizations  mentioned  asAthe  third  type  of  pre- 
ssure making  for  the  adoption  of  party  platforms  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  "be  considered  briefly. 

These  agencies  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
have  permenent  representatives  in  Washington,  represent  limited 
groups  and  interests.     Their  purpose  is  to  influence  legislation, 
as  they  wish  it  to  he  influenced,  through  pressure  upon  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people;  and  to  inject  their  own  doctrines 
into  political  campaigns.     Their  activities  are  carried  on  in 
both  state  and  federal  politics,  but  our  consideration  of  them 
will  be  restricted  to  their  federal  operation.     Of  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  before  mentioned,  Kent  lists  thirteen  of  the  most 
important.     These  are:- 

The  Anti-Salfcon  League 

The  Association  Against  Prohibition 

The  American  Farm  Bureau 

The  Newspapers 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform;  Association 

Organized  labor 

The  American  Legion 

The  anti-soldiers  bonus  element 

The  railroads 

The  Ku  KLux  KLan 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 


( 
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The  Nonpartisan  League  of  Nail  ons  Association 

1 

The  League  of  TTomen  Voters 

A  great  many  of  these  organizations  represent  special 

business  interests  with  representatives  in  Washington  who  are 

to  look  aftertheir  interests  in  the  national  legislature. 

Not  all  of  them, however ,  have  an  economic  concern    primarily  but 

2 

look  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  abstract  ideal.  The  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Association  is  the    largest  and  most  formidable, 
with  a  large  dues-paying  membership.     It  is  organized  on  the 
federal  plan  and  asserts  a  tremendous  influence  on  legislature. 
During  campaigns  its  influence  and  power  is  unusually  great. 
The  other  organizations  are  quite  si  ilar  in  Lheir  nature  lack- 
ing, perhaps,  the  completeness  of  organization  and  influence 
of  the  farm  bureau. 

The  influence  of  these  organizations  is  tremendous, 
affecting  practically  all  Congressmen,  upon  whom  pressure  is 
being  constantly  brought  to  bear.     Few  representatives  can  with- 
stand the  demands  made  upon  them  by  a  flood  of  telegrai  s  from 
their  constituents  which  pour  into  their  hands  when  the  word  is 
sent  out  from  headquarters.     One  of  the  most  influential  groups 

of  men  in  the  country  are  those  comprising  the  Mom  ay  Lunch 
3 

Club,  a  social  organization  composed  of  the  various  representatives 


1  Frank  R.  Kent,  "The  Great  Game  of  Politics."   (Douoleday,  Doran 
&  Co.,  1T.Y.  1928)  p.  258. 

2  Ibid,  p.  258 

3  Ibid,  p.  271. 
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of  these  organizations.     Of  the  various  extra  legal  agencies 
functioning  as  vehicles  01  public  opinion  these  organizations 
which  have  just  "been  examined  are  probably  the  most  independent 
of  political  parties.     Altnough  they, too, welcome  party  support 
of  their  measures,  they  operate  far  more  independently  than  any 
of  the  others. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OE  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

It  has  been  through  the  medium  of  the  partisan  organ- 
ization that  our  government  programes  of  tne  past  nave  been 
determined.     It  has  been  through  the  same  medium  that  the  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  soverign  power  has  been  made  manifest, 

either  supporting  or  opposing  the  past  exercise  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative policies.    Always  it  has  been  tne  party  which  nas 
provided  the  means  of  expressing  the  desires  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  history  of  tne  nation  every  political  problem, 
which  was  of  sufficent  importance  to  merit  tne  attention  01  tne 
people,  was  solved  by  them  througn  partisan  co  tests.    Eacn  ad- 
ministration which  sought  tne  approval  of  tne  electorate  recei- 
ved their  reply  througn  partisan  channels.     In  snort  it  is 
through  the  party  that  tne  people  of  America,  exercise  tneir  sov- 
erign power  in  the  management  and  control  of  tneir  government. 
Let  us  examine  the  truth  of  tnese  statements  by  sketching  tne 
history  of  American  parties. 

Always  in  presenting  a  kketch  such  as  this  tne  problem 


( 
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of  origin  arises.     If  we  "begin  our  examination  witn  Revolut- 
ionary and  pre-Revolutionary  tonigs  and  Tories  it  may  ue  neid 
that  this  is  the  period  "before  the  actual  consecutive  history 
of  American  parties  "begins.     If  we  take  under  consideration, 
the  later  period,  "between  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land,  we  meet  the  objection  that  no  true  parties  existed 
through  this  era.     Small  groups  and  factions  only  were  the  con- 
troling  elements.     And  if  we  assume  the  origin  of  our  parties  to 
be  marked  by  the  period  of  the  constitutional  convention  it  will 
be  objected  that  the  roots  and  sources  of  parties  extend  far 
back  beyond  this  period.     Theee  is  truth  in  all  these  assertions 
and  much  could  be  written  on  either  side  of  the  controversy.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  point  of  origin  must  be  arbitarily 
established  for  the  purpose  here  intended.     Let  it  suffice,  then 
that  we  recognize  the  existence  of  Wnigs  and  Tories,  of  a  con- 
tinual flow  of  conservative  and  progressive  sentiment  and  |?egin 
the  outline  of  this  historical  sketch  with  the  convention  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1789.  Although  as  Greene  points  out  American  history 

1 

begins  in  European  history,     in  its  narrower  sense  the  meeting 
of  this  convention  marked  the  real  beginning  of  an  established 
federal  government  as  we  know  it  today  in  contrast  with  the  weak 
and  vacillating  confederation  following  the  Revolution. 


1  Greene,  "The  Foundations  of American  Nationality."  p.  1. 
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We  have  observed  above  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the 
convention,  who  framed  the  co astitution,  toward  political  part- 
ies.    Yet  in  spite  of  their  avowed  aversion  to  them  there  existed 
in  "che  very  assembly  that  these  men  constituted  those  delinea- 
tions of  party  to  which  opposition  was  so  frequently  voiced. 
It  is  true  that  these  lines  of  difference  were  so  badly  criss- 
crossed and  interrelated  that  many  wEiters  have  been  prompted  to 
assert  that  owing  to  these  conflicting  int  erests  definite  party 
alignments  could  not  exist.     However,  the  theory  of  party  was 
present,  and  although  we  dare  not  indicate  such  alignments  as 
appeared  in  this  convention  as  full  political  parties,  they  did 
hold  definite  relations  to  the  national  policy  then  in  formation, 
they  were  sufficiently  crystallized  to  force  continual  compromise, 
and  they  persisted  and  spread  to  the  masses  in  the  post  convention 
conflict,    We  may  not,  therefore,  ignore  them  merely  as  temporary 
factions.     These  differences  centered  about  nationalistic  and 
state  sovereignity  sentiments,  northern  and  southern  viewpoints, 
commercial  and  agricultural  interests  and  the  slavery  controversy. 
No  group  of  men  held  identical  ideas  upon  the  same  group  of  op- 
inions.    Hen  v/ho  found  themselves  in  complete  harmony  on  one 

2 

question  were  opposed  to  each  other  on  another. 


1  cf.  p. 

2'V.  M.  West,  "The  Story  of  American  Democracy."  p.  279.  ff. 
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Thus  in  this  convention  no  definite  alignment  of  men 
concurring  in  all  points  which  could  be  characterized  as  party- 
alignment  existed,  but  the  fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  which 
soon  took  root  in  the  mass  of  people  and  grew  into  party  lines, 
existed  here  as  surely  and  def inately  as  in  their  later  develop- 
ments. 

The  one  conflict  that  rapidly  badame  an  outstanding  issue 
and  upon  which  party  division  soon  took  place,  was  that  of  nation  - 
alism  versus  state  sovereignity,  which  resolved  itself  into  pro- 
ratification  and  anti-ratification  sentiments  respectively.  The 

nation  was    quickly  divided  between  the  Federalists  favoring 
rattiication  and  the  Anti-Federalists  opposing  the  ratification  of 
the  constitution.    All  the  elements  of  a  modern  political  campaign 
came  into  evidence.     Pamphlets,   papers  and  lectures  deluged  the 
country.     Outstanding  among  literary  efforts  of  the  campaigners 
is  the  Federalist  -  a  series  of  pamphlets,  favoring  adoption, 
written  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  over  the  signature  of 
Publius.     The  seaboard  sections  lended  their  support  to  ratifi- 
cation while  the  interior  largely  comprised  the  opposition.  The 
Federalists  were  "party  minded"  in  that  they  saw  an  essential  of 
party  politics  -  organization.     In  most  of  the  states  they  were 

well  organized  and  equipped,  while  the  opposition  were  deficient 

1 

in  organization  and  leadership.       The  Anti-Federalists  were  not, 


1  Greene,  "The  Foundations  of  American  Nationality."  p.  603. 
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however,  without  their  eminent  leaders  and  eloquents. ve4e*s . 
George  Clinton,  Patrick  Hanry,  Martin,  and  Gerry  fought  the 
project  with  all  their  vigor,     thus  did  the  country  seeth  in 
its  first  political  battle  "between  parties.     The  outcome  of 
this  conflict  remained  doubtful  to  the  end  but  success  marked 
the  efforts  of  the  Federalists,  and  on  September  thirteenth, 
1788,  the  old  Congress  voted  that  elections  be  held  under  the 
new  constitution. 

It  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  parties  had 
one  specific  purpose  to  accomplish  and  that  with  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  the  cause  lor  its  existence  ceased.  Various 
subsidiary  problems,  however,  soon  came  to  greater  prominence, 
and  new  lines  of  opinion  developed.    While  the  sudden  let-down 
fromthe  tensenness  of  party  conflict  dulled  partisan  activity 
and  presented  therefore  a  snort  period  of  our  political  life 
which  might  be  characterized  as  non-partisan,  certain  elements 
were  making  for  a  reincarnation  of  old  alignments  with  a  fresh- 
ness added  by  new  policies  of  government.     So  in  spite  of  the 
fact  thai  there  were  no  political  parties  during  tne  first  three 
years  ofWashington 1 s  administration  there  were  present  antag- 
onistic factors  upon  which  men's  opinion  rested  and  w 3d  ch  grad- 
ually developed  into  party  lines.     These  elements  which  stood 


1  Greene,  "The  Foundations  of  Are  riean  Nationality"  p.  603 
1  C.  A.  Fish,  "The  Development  or  American  Nationality,"  p. 40 
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in  a  position  diametrically  opposed  to  eacn  other  were  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  commercial  a.nd  agricultural  interests, 
strong  and  weak  government,  and  the  new  proolem  of  English  and 
Erench  sympathies.     Unlike  utie  situation  in  xne  Philadelphia 
convention,  these  divergent  views  arranged  themselves  into  two 
groups.     Tne  <s  mraercial  interests  favored    strong  government 
and  .held      English  sympathies  with  aristocratic  tendencies. 
Opposed  to  this  alignment  of  principles  stood  the  Agrarian  dis 
tricts,  still  nursing  their  Revolutionary  hatred  for  England, 
distrustful  of  strong  governments  and  concurrently  democratic • 
Here  were  laid  those  fundamental  differences  wnieh  soon  tooic 
form  in  political  parties. 

The  parties  which  were  uo  spring  irom  these  beg  inn  in, 
were  founded  upon  tne  controversies  over  tne  funding  of  tne 
national  debt,  the  assumption  of  state  debts,  establishment  of 
the  United  States  banic,  and  tne  large  use  01  the  federal  taxin, 
power.     Haiuixton  as  the  advocate  of  these  measures  "became  the 
leader  of  this  re-organized  Federalist  party,  while  Jefferson 
led  the  anti-Eederalists.     A&ain  Success  feel  to  the  former, 
and  Washington  £elt  obliged  so  frequently,  although  attempting 
to  maintain  strict  partisan  neutrality,  to  favor  the  Federal- 
ist principles  that  Jefferson  resigned  from  the  cabinet  in  Dec 


1  ",r.  It.  West,   "The  Story  of  American  Democracy."  p.  316-317. 
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ember  1793.     He  headed  a  new  party  pledged  to  support  the 

constitution  and  a  policy  of  strict  construction.     The  or- 

1 

ganization  adopted  the  name  Republican.     The  history  of  this 

party  is  fairly  consecutive,  finding  its  expression  in  the 

present  day  Democratic  party.     The  fundamental  differences  of 

this  period  lay  largely  in  the  antithetical  views  of  strict 

versus  broad  constructionists. 

Although  the  Federalists  v/ere  enjoying  the  fruits 

of  success,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  John  Adams  were  cognizant  of  the 

growing  strength  of  their  opponents.     The  second  presidentail 

els  ction  was  marked  by  a  real  election  campaign,  and  in  the 

third  presidential  election  party  alignment  was  complete  and 

Adams  was  chosen  President  by  the  narrow  margin  of  three 

2 

electoral  votes.      These  were  evil  forbodings  for  the  Federal- 
ists, and  when  the  last  of  the  Federalist  Congresses  passed  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  acts  many  cf  their  supporters  deserted  them. 
In  1800  public  opinion  expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  Rep- 
ublican principles,  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  Presidency, 

and  the  Federalists,  after  making  a  few  more  efforts  to  regain 

3 

the  Presidency,  left  the  political  stage,        though  they  did 


1  C.  A.  Fish,  "The  Deveopment  of  American  Nationality"  p.  56. 

2  C.  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics",  pp. 129-130 

3  Ibid,  p.  130 
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remain  a  factor  in  some  states.     Rufus  King  and  Daniel  7ebster 
were  among  the  Federalist  minority  in  Congress. 

This  era  in  party  history  has  been  stressed  here  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  sketch,  hut  I  have  purposely 
done  so  because  of  the  importance  of  this  era  in  party  development 
and  because  the  large  part  played  by  the  party  as  the  medium  for 
the  organization  and  expression  of  the  different  views  held  by  the 
body-politic,   is  so  outstanding;  and  because  of  the  great  impor- 
tance of  the  controversial  views  of  the  time  to  the  new  nation. 
"With  the  important  problems  of  the  re-organization  of  the  entire 
structure  of  government, and  the  later  problem  of  policy  determin- 
ation facing  the  people,  some  effective  means  of  gauging  tne  sen- 
timonts  of  the  electorate  had  to  oe  found.     As  pointed  out  above 
the  constitution  vested  the  national  sovereignty  in  the  people  but 
it  failed  to  provide  to  make  effective  that  sovereignty.  Te 
have  noted  however,  how  pa.rties  met  this  emergency  and  provided 
the  channels  trhough  which  the  wills  of  the  people  might  oe  ex- 
pressed.    How  the  parties  continued  to  function  in  the  same  manner 
on  different  issues  we  will  now  see. 

With  the  demise  of  tne  Federalists  tne  country  again 
entered  upon  an  era  of  practical  quietude  in  relation  to  party 
activities.     A  period  of  transition  set  in,  especially  after  tne 
war  of  1812.     During  tms  period  partisan  conflict  subsided,  tne 
Republicans  in  power  accepted  and  utilized  tne  permanent  Quali- 
ties of  both  parties,  ana  an  "Era  of  Good  Feeling"  was  enjoyed. 
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Th  e  Currency  and  the  Tariff  formed  important  question*.  The 
period  saw  the  appearance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  .  ith  the  administration  of  John  0,u$ncy  Adams 
the  complexion  of  polotics  began  to    change,       ■     Adams'  was 
attached  as  corrupt,  and  party  opposition  accumulated  alarming 
strength.     Under  the  leadership  of  Jackson,  the  opposition  grew 
and  by  clever  manipulation  or  Congress  the  tariff  bill  divided 
the  Adams  forces. 

As  yet  this  partisan  feeling  Had  not  spread  to  the  mass- 
es and  with  such  amiable  feelings  Toward  political  questions 
manifest  among  the  people  the  primary  functions  of  political  par- 
ties were  not  exercised  and  tne  old  part,y  lines  fell  into  decay. 
Such  a  situation  could  not  ioi^  xat>t,  hov/ever,  and  the  first  app- 
earance of  new  parties  came  with  this  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  Adams'  administration.  With  the  need  of  expressing  of  the 
opinions  held  by  many,  the  party  soon  rose  as  the  proper  medium 
for  such  an  expression.     The  anti-administration  cause  was  cham- 
pioned by  a  revival  of  the  old  Jeff ersonaan  party,  this  time  u:  der 
the  leadership  of  Jackson.     The  views  of  the  pro-administration  group 
found  opportunity  for  expression  through  the  person  of  Henry 
Clay,  and  President  Adams.     This  new  party  took  the  name  of  nat- 
ional Republican  and  stood  upon  the  principles  of  internal  im- 
provements, a  strong  aentral  government,  and  a  high  tariff.  The 
Democrats,  now  v/ell  organized  under  Jackson,  provided  for  the 
expression  of  the  popular  desire  for  a  low  tariff  for  states  rights, 
and  for  strict  construction.  Thus  there  was  provided  an  effecfive 
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meaas  of  organizing  and  expressing  the  desires  of  the  people 

1 

upon  the  problems  of  the  time.      That  the  popular  opinion 
favored  the  principles  and  polocies  advocated  "by  the  support- 
ers of  the  democrats  was  evident  when  the  popular  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people  laid  the  control  of  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party.     Concerning  this  period 
Beard  indicates  that  althougn  feeling  ran  high  it  was  too 
factional  to  solidify  into  two  great  contending  parties.  Further, 
during  tnis  era  tne  Northwest  territory  was  settled,  slavery 
was  extended  from  a  domestic  to  a  capitalistic  institution,  and 
and  industrial  revolution  was  disturbing  .New  England  and  tne 
Middle  States.     AM  these  factors  had  a  tremendous  influence 

upon  the  political  thought ef  tne  times,  and  did  mucn  to  affect 

2 

future  developiufciios . 

The  election  of  1828  trough  Jackson  into  the  Presi- 
dential chair.     It  was  not  long  until  opposition  "began  to  crys- 
tal ize  and  reached  solid  proportions  in  the  Whig  party  headed  "by 
Henry  Clay.     The  party  favored  the  economic  policies  of  the  old 
Federalists,  hut  were  consistently  defeated  at  the  polls.  Jack- 
son, Harrison,  and  Taylor  were  elected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Whig   losses..     In  1852,  with  the  defeat  of  General  Scott,  the 
death  knell  of  the  Whigs  was  sounded.    From  1830  to  1860  the 


1  W.  I'.  '.Vest,  "The  Story  of  American  Democracy",  pp.  419-420 

2  C.  A.  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics"  p.  151-133. 
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Democrats  held  the  political  whip  hand. 

Unfortunately,  their  doctrines  and  means  were  dis- 
tinctly pro-Southern  and  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  \7ar 
their  strength  rapidly  ebbed.     Folitics  were  turbulent  from 
the  Jackson  administration  to  the  "beginning  of  the  Eivil  '.Tar. 

As  that  event  drew  nearer  partisan  decentralization  took  place 

1 

until  it  culminated  in  the  civil  strife.      Differences  in'  the 
public   opinion  of  the  nation  grew  so  widely  separated  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  reconciled  through  the  regular  channels  of  the 
party.     In  this  unusual  exigency  recourse  to  arms  seemed  to  be 
the  only  solution  which  presented  itself  to  the  nation.     In  spite 
of  the  break  down  of  party  organization,  the  parties  themselves 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  rebellion.  The 
toots  of  the  trouble  lay  deep  in  the  divergent  economic  life  and 
interests  of  the  two  sections  of  the  nations. 

With  the  great  responsibilites  incurred  by  the  civil 
conflict  the  parties  of  the  North  felt  keenly  the  need  of  central 
ization.     To  further  such  a  purpose  a  new  party  appeared  calling 
for  the  common  support  of  the  administration.     Many  of  the  new 


1  ".  all  national  party  organizations  had  broken  down, 

three  of  the  five  great  church  organizations  had  become  de- 
centralized, the  constitution  alone  held  the  cour.try  together, 
and  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  taken  as  a  single  for  its  dis- 
illusion."      (C.  A.  Fish,  "The  Development  or  American  Nationa- 
lity) p.  360. 
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Republicans,  as  well  as  democrats,  endorsed  its  ticket.  Through 

this  effort  to  end  party  dissention  failed,  it  did  serve  to  bring 

together  administration  support,  thus  strengthing  the  Republican 

party  which  had  been  in  its  short  existence  as  aggregation  of  men 

holding  often  widely  divergent  views.     It  finally  resolved  its 

differences  into  the  single  problem  of  conservatism  and  radicalism 

on  the  Slavery  question.     Strong  factions  arose  upholding  Aboli- 

tionistr  and  emancipatory  doctrines,   but  to  a  large  extent 

lending  their  support  to  the  administration. 

In  opposition, the  administration  suooort  stood  the 

Democratic  party,  criticizing  emancipation  and  the  extreme  powers 

exercised  oy  President  Lincoln.     Their  efforts  to  gain  control 

of  tne  National  administration  were  lutile,  and  m  tne  elections 

of  1864  Lincoln  was  cnosen  oy  an  electoral  by  212  to  21.  The 

1 

Republican  party  claimed  a  great  victory. 

The  nation  settled  to  the  tasx  oi  rec  instruction, 
and  party  politics  tooK  on  tne  aspect  of  factionalism.     The  ^.ep* 
uoixoans neld  control  of  the  administration.     In  1876  Democracy 
challanged  Republicanism  in  the  close  Ilayes-Tilden  contest,  and 
upon  the  decision  of  the  judicial  arbitration  committee,  the  latter 
gained  the  election.     The  same  year  saw  the  advent  of  the  Green- 
back party,  short  lived,  but  fairly  successful  in  the  "off  years" 
elections. 


•  ^ish,  ^he  Development  of  American  nationality"  pp. 395-446, 
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ITexj;  the  free-silver  agitatiofl  tore      the  country 
"between  the  two  great  parties,  Bryan  leading  the  Democrats,  and 
IvIcKinley,  or  rather  Hark  Hanna,  leading  the  Republicans.  The 
result  of  this  campaign  of  1396  was  a  complete  change  in  the  party 
alignments  of  the  various  sections.     The  elections  were  disas- 
trous to  the  Democrats. 

This  Republican  control  continued  until  1914  when  a 
divergence  of  opinion  within  the  party  itself  permitted  the  ele- 
ction of  Wilson  at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  party.     At  the  out- 
break of  the  Torld  V/ar  the  popularity  of  the  'Vilsonian  policy 
"brought  a  heavy  vote  in  favor  of  the  Democrats.     In  the  next  ele- 
ctions the  Republicans  gained  the  control  that  they  ho}.d  to  the 

1 

present  day. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  historical  eletch  of 
political  parties  in  America  there  has  been  a  greater  purpose  than 
merely  indicating  partisan  history;  we  have  observed  the  parties 
as  mediums  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.     In  this  relation 
there  are  present  three  factors,  first,  the  division  of  the  masses, 
previous  to  election,  over  the  questions  of  future,  principle,  and 
policy;  second,  the  division  of  opinion  upon  past  and  present  prin- 
ciple and  policy,  as  made  manifest  through  the  degree  of  support 
given  to  the  party  of  administration  as  over  and  against  the  party 
of  opposition;  and  third,  the  change  of  public  opinion  from  time 
to  time  as  the  economic,  moral,  and  political  conditions  of  the 


1  Ibid,  pp.  540-560 
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country  demanded,  and  the  resultant  alteration  in  party  plat- 
forms to  provide  for  the  expression  of  these  newer  opinion*  Prom 
the  division  of  opinion  current  upon  the  question  of  radification 
of  the  consittuion  down  to  modern  problems  of  politics,  notably 
the  Prohibition  problem,  the  parties  have  provided  the  mechanism 
for  the  expression  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  evidences,  presented  above,  of  the 
part  that  has  been  played  by  the  party  as  a  means  of  organizing 
and  giving  effect  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  a  further  analysis 
of  the  campaign  issues  since  1776  may  make  more  clear  the  connec- 
tion between  the  political  party  and  public  opinion.     Of  the 

1 

thirty  two  campaigns  waged  there  were  in  sixteen    of  them  clean- 
cut  party  issues.     In  these  cases  one  or  two  issues  were  paramount, 
relegating  all  other  issues  to  relative  obscurity,  furthermore 

these  were  issues  of  -oolicy  determination  -  problems  of  vital  con- 

2 

cern  to  the  nation.     Ten      out  of  the  thirty-two  campaigns  were 
founded  upon  issues  expressed  through  the  personality  of  the  can- 
didates.    That  the  person  of  the  candidate,  his  views  on  govern- 
ment administration  ani  general  policy  became  the  central  figure. 


1  ^§6»,i§00loI04fnAS8?   '32»   l36'   t44»   t52>   ,56»   '60>   '64>  '84» 
tsa,     y<;,  'ye>,  lyyo.  Icharles  Merriam,  "The  American  Party  Sys- 
tem", 1922.  Mac  Mi  11  an  &  Co.,  IT.  Y. )  p.  208. 
3  1812,   '16,   '20,   '24,   '28,   '40,   '48,  1904,   '08,   '12  (ibid.  p. 208) 
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The  remainingeight    campaigns  were  fought  around  the  problem  of 
support  of  the  party  in  power  and  around  the  personality  of  the 
candidate.     It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  one  of  the  thirty  two 
campaigns  the  party  provided  the  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  people.     The  only  difference  between  them  lies  in 
the  means  of  providing  this  mechanism.     In  the  first  instance  it 
centered  clearly  about  an  issue,  the  personalities  of  the  campaign 
were  the  means  to  an  end.     In  the  second  instance  the  personalities 
became  of  importance  through  the  issues  which  they  advocated  and 
through  their  own  inherent  strength.     In  the  third  instance  a  com- 
bination of  these  last  two  circumstances  is  found. 

Thus  are  we  able  to  observe  that  parties  have  render- 
ed the  people  of  the  nation  a  great  service  by  bringing  their  op- 
inions into  focus  and  making  them  effective  in  government  activity. 
Before  passing  from  this  historical  viewpoint,  however,  there  is 
oncother  aspect  of  political  organization  which  must  be  considered  - 
the  role  of  minor  parties  as  organizers  and  expressers  of  public 
opinion. 

MINOR  PARTIES 

It  is  true  that  the  major  parties  have  provided 
the  mechanism  for  the  advancement  of  new  principles,  but  if  a 


1  1868,   '72,  and  '76  were  unusual  in  that  they  were  held  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Civil  War.     (ibid,  p.  208) 
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a  general  characterization  of  these  parties  is  made  they  could 
be  characterized  as  conservative.     The  impetus  of  new  movements 
have  often  come  from  outside  their  ranks,  and  they  have  acceptei 
many  issues  simply  because  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  by 

O  Pj  *l)  art 

the  force  of  publicAas  exerted  through  minor  political  parties. 
Very  often  these  minor  parties  have  been  very  successful,  in 
fact  more  successful,  in  the  formulation  of  issues,  than  have  the 
major  parties.     Hot  only  does  an  advanced  public  opinion  express- 

itself  through  these  parties,  but  it  frequently  bee one  s  necess- 
ary for  uhe  older  institutionalized  parties  to  take  up  the  issues 
of  these  newer  groups.     Frequently  there  are  issues  upon  which 
the  public  demands  to  make  a  national  expression  but  which  the 
older  parties  hesitate  to  take  up.     In  such  cases  the  force  of 
public  opinion  as  fexerted  through  the  minor  parties  obliges  the 
major  partisan  groups  to  take  some  stand  upon  the  issue  and  thus 
present  an  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  upon 
a  larger  scale.     Outstanding  examples  of  just  such  situations  in 
our  national  history  can  readily  be  found.     The  Slavery  question 
was  forced  to  the  froi  t  by  the  Free  Soil  Party;  the  currency 
and  income  tax  question  was  given  prominence  by  the  Populists; 
the  prohibition  question  was  brought  forward  by  the  Prohibition 

Party;  and  Women  suffrage  was  early  advocated  by  the  Progressive 
1 

Party.     All  of  these  issues  have  subsequently  developed  into  great 


1  Merriam,  "The  American  Party  System",  p.  216. 
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national  questions  and  have  been  taken  up  by  the  major  parties, 

out  their  initial  i:  petus  was  received  through  the  minor  parties. 

As  early  as  1888  the  Republican  party  felt  the  need  of  making 

som-  statement,  in  the  formulation  of  their  platform  on  the 

1 

prohibition  question. 

In  general  the  importance  of  the  third  party  move- 
ments has  not  been  valued  highly  enough.     They  have  done  much 
to  organize  public  opinion  on  new  and  important  questions.  They 
have  aided  tremendously  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion.  They 
have  obliged  the  old  line  parties  to  take  up  the  cause  and  thus 

poll  the  opinion  of  the  populace.     They  have  definitely  contri- 

2 

buted  to  the  formulation  of  national  policy. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES 

That  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  political  party 
is  to  provide  the  means  for  organizing  and  expressing  public  op- 
inion has  already  been  stressed  throughout  the  foregoing  portion 
of  this  paper.     There  are  also,  however,  certain  subsiduary 


1  "The  first  coneern  of  all  good  government  is  the  sobriety  of 
the  people  and  the  purity  of  their  homes.  The  Republican  Party 
cordially  sympathizes  with  all  wise  and  well-directed  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  morality."   ( Plank  of  the 
Republican  Platform  of  1888)   (Ibid,  p.  210,  footnote) 

2  "On  the  whole  the  significance  and  effectiveness  of  the  third 
party  movements  is  underestimated  by  the  teasual  observer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  have  been  important  factors 
in  the  actual  shaping  of  national  policies."   (ibid,  p.  218) 
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purposes  of  the  party,  each  of  which  serve  to  bring  about  the 
most  sudcessful  culmination  of  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  party. 

The  first  of  these  more  immediate  aims,  which  serve  as 
a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  goal,  the  expression 
of  public  opinion  through  partisan  channels,  is  to  gain  the  elec- 
tion, by  the  body-politic,  of  those  personal  agents  upon  which  the 
party  places  it  stamp  of  approval,  and  to  which  it  lends  its  whole 
support.     Behind  this  superficial  aim  will  be  found  that  deeper 
purpose,  testing  the  direction  of  public  opinion  and  permitting 
the  flow  to  exert  its  influence  upon  government,  through  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  party.     The  force  of  opinion  is  then  made  man- 
ifest through  the  partisan  mechanism  of  the  election  or  rejection 
of  party  candidates  who  stand  as  the  irpersonation  of  the  ideals 
of  that  party  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  party  is  to  function  as 
a  restraining  agency  upon  innumerable  differences  of  personal  op- 
inion within  a  large  body-politic.     The  institutional  character  of 
parties  limits  the  fullest  and  freest  expression  of  each  individ- 
ual opinion  which  every  constituent  member  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment is  free  to  formulate,  hold,  and  advocate  within  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  stable  government.     Yet  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
very  factor  of  such  limitation  as  the  party  provides  makes  for 
greater  consistency  and  stability  of  government?    It  is  only  in 
the  exercise  of  such  a  restraint  that  any  unanimity  of  purpose, 
of  government  principle  and  policy,  can  be  realized  as  issuing 
fromthe  electorate  as  a  sovereign  body.    Thether  the  existence 
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of  tigid  political  parties  is  the  cause  or  effect  of  this  limit- 
ed choice  is  a  debatable  question,  but  obviously  the  parties  do 
function  in  the  capacity  of  narrowing  this  expression  to  not  too 
many  choices.     Such  a  situation  brings  greater  weight  to  the  op- 
inion when  rendered,  in  view  of  the  greater  weight  of  numbers. 

Witness  the  experience  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
where  there  exists  a  great  multiplicity  of  parties.  Although 
Prance  enjoys  a  responsible  ministerial  form  of  government,  the 
great  instability  of  the  policy  forming  cabinets  therein  can  be 
traced,  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  responsibility  laid  to,  the 
large  numbers  of  political  parties  in  the  nation.    vre  cannot  but 
admit  that  even  with  this  large  number  of  party  alternatives  from 
Y/hich  the  individual  voter  may  choose,  the  French  system  of 
government  could  not  1  ,-ng  endure  without  the  political  party. 
Yet  the  American  system  of  b/ -party  politics  is  held  to  be  sup- 
erior to  the  multiple  party  system.    French  partisan  conflict 
rests  upon  four  distinct  principles,  thereby  dividing  the  nation 
in  its  donflicts  into  at  least  four  important  classes,  and  thus 

lessening  the  weight  of  the  expressed  ooinion  with  each  addition- 
1 

al  party. 

Vie  observe  then  that  the  political  party  has  a 
single  ultimate  purpose  -  to  act  as  the  agency  for  the  organ- 


1  Munro,  "The  Governments  of  Europe",  p.  231. 
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ization  and  expression  of  public  opinion.    We  observe  further, 
that  the  party  has  two  immediate  purposes  ea^ch  of  which  serve  as 
mechanisms  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  aim.     The  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  is  accomplished  through  the 
partisan  representatives  who  impersonate  the  principles  and  polic- 
ies of  the  party.     The  orgar.ization  of  the  will  of  the  people  is 
accomplished  through  the  restraining  power  exerted  by  the  party. 
The  effect  of  this  restraint  is  to  centralize     individual  opinions 

into  a  few  composite  group  opinions.     The  ma/v*er  in  which  the 
party  provides  within  itself  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ideals 
will  be  subject  of  our  next  donsiderat ion. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PARTY 

There  exists  in  each  party  an  organization,  or  more 
accurately  a  number  of  organizations,  all  of  them  essent ialy  sim- 
ilar in  their  fundamental  structure,  yet  each  of  them  bearing  in 
personnel  and  degree  of  organization;  in  their  power  of  sway  over 
local  party  conditions;  and  in  their  subservience  to  the  public 
opinions.     Popular  experience  with  these  organizations  has  left  an 
unpleasant  impression  for  the  controlling  power  of  these  groups 
can  and  does  reahh  huge  proportions,  both  within  the  party  and 
within  the  government  organization  itself.     Sut  in  spite  of  the 
influence  which  is  frequently  exerted  independently,  by  these  mach- 
ines, there  is  never  a  moment  when  they  may  ignore  the  power  of 
group  opinion,  never  a  moment  when  they  can  feel  free  to  operate 
as  they  please  without  recognizing  the  influence  of  the  will  of 

. r^..<  . .       i  am 
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the  people.     Herbert  Croly  points  this  out  in  relation  to  "Boss" 

1 

Piatt  and  the  republican  convention  of  1896,      Nor  is  it  true 
that  all  such  organizations  eiiit  for  reasons  of  selfish,  aggrand- 
izement.    Many  such  groups  have  existed  and  do  so  today  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses,  although  as  party  machines  they  exercise 
a  strong  sway  and  influence.     The  fact  appears  that  the  political 
machine  is  quite  essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  party 
as  a  ite  dium  for  expression  of  popular  sentiments.     The  unsavory 
activity  of  the  machine  is  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.     It  is  not 
the  machine  which  should  be  vilified  so  much  as  the  unscrupulous 
men  who  sometimes  gain  control  of  the  organization. 

The  party  as  a  whole  is  a  huge  and  unwieldy  group, 
which  without  the  vitalizing  effect  of  leadership  would  become 
impotent  in  making  effective  public  opinion.     There  must  be  some 
dominating  influence,  some  factor  which  will  effectively  handle 
the  difficult  tasks  involved  in  the  mechanism  of  effectuating  the 
popular  will. 

Candidates  are  to  be  chosen.     These  cannot  be  selec- 
ted in  a  haphazard  fashion.     They  must  impersonate  the  ideals  of 
the  party  and  stand  upon  the  issues  at  stake.     It  is  through  the 
person  of  the  candidate  that  the  party  provides  one  of  the  mech- 


1  "No  political  leader  in  a  democracy  can  trifle  with  a  plain  pop- 
ular mandate  -  no  matter  how  ii  convenient  its  consequences  may 
be."   (Kerfiert  Croly,  "Uarcus  Alonzo  Hanna,  His  Life  and  T7ork" 
MaCilLllan  &  Co.,  N.Y.  1$12)  p.  315. 
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anisros  for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.     On  the  other  hand 
with  the  vast  personnel  which  is  required  for  government  service 
it  would  be  an  almost  physical  impossibility  to  gather  together 
these  men  who  are  to  represent  party  ideals,  and  through  which  the 
electorate  makes  known  its  will,  unless  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose was  complete.     One  can  readily  imagine  the  confusion  which 
would  result  froman  attempt  by  all  the  people  to  choose  unguided 
their  candidates. 

In  an  organizations  with  so  many  ramifications  reach- 
ing into  every  walk  of  life  the  party  is  in  a  position  to  feel  the 
pulse  beat  of  the  party  politic.     This  extension  of  the  machine 
into  the  masses  permits  a  determination  of  the  ideas  and  will  em- 
bodied in  the  public  and  through  the  means  of  such  a  preliminary 
diagnosis  it  is  able  to  provide  the  means  (  party  platforms,  can- 
didates )  bj  which  the  public  expr esses  itself. 

Even  more  than  this  the  organization  provides  the 
mechanics  through  which  the  party  itself  and  party  principles  are 
brought  to  the  point  of  sufficient  rigidity  to  provide  a  clear 
channel,  through  which  -  public  will  may  be  expressed.  The  mach- 
ine, with  its  large  membership  reaching  from  the  small  precincts, 
through  the  ward  up  to  the  dity  or  district  boss;  with  its  defi- 
nite and  powerful  leadership jprovides  for  oarty  integrity  and  for 

1 

party  restraint  upon  the  individual.     As  Dr.  Cleveland  points  out 
this  latter  factor  is  highly  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


1  p.  A.  Cleveland,  "American  Citizenship,"  Ronald  Press, N.Y. 
p.  311-314 
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liberty  of  the  inflividual  and  of  the  mass  is  dependent  upon  t  he 
restraint  placed  upon  the  individual.     HcKechnie  points  out  the 
same  truth.       The  party  Machine  fulfills  a  valuable  function  in 
that  it  provides  the  leadership  and  restEaint  upon  party  which 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  making  party  an  effective  mean?  of 
organizing  the  liberty  of  expression  of  the  popular  will  in  a 
democracy. 

So  in  spite  of  the  evidences  of  corruption  which 
shocks  our  sense  of  right,  we  must  hear  in  mind  the  essential 
role  of  the  machine,  in  our  party  system.    V,re  inust  bear  in  mind 
the  important  part  that  it  plays  in  providing  for  the  expression 
and  organization  of  public  opinion  through  the  political  party. 
We  must  remember  that  although  in  frequent  ins  tances  the  ethics 
of  its  conduct  may  be  questioned, thecause  of  abuse  may  not  be 
inherent  in  the  machine  itself,  but  rather  be  the  effect  of  the 
personalities  exercising  control.     In  short  the  machine  is  an 
important  unit,  a  very  important  unit,  in  the  machinery  providing 
for  the  expression  of  the  public  will,  without  which  the  ability 
of  the  masses  to  express  themselves  would  be  seriously  impaired  - 
even  disrupted.     Our  attention  will  now  be  turned  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  machine. 


1  "freedom  is  not  the  absence  of  all  restraints,  but  rather  the 
substitution  of  rational  ones  for  irrational."  (HcKechnie 
quoted  by  Dr.  Cleveland  in  "Am  rican  Citizenship"  p.  312.) 
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STRUCTUKS  OF  THE  MACHINE 

To  enter  upon  a  complete  description  of  the  intricate 
organization  of  the  political  party  would  exhaust  a  volume.  r7e 
can  only  hope  to  draw  a  general  picture  of  the  structure,  leaving 
out  the  more  intricate  designs  and  patterns.     The  inner  organiza- 
tion of  the  party  in  America  is  as  intricate  and  complete  as  any 
industrial  organization.     It  is  a  government  in  itself  -  a  despot- 
ism, tryannical  and  politically  omnipotent.     This  close  organi- 
zation of  the  group  under  the  head  of  a  strong  leader  is  known 
as  "the  machine",  a  fitting  characterization.     Each  cog  in  this 
machine  has  its  place  and  its  duty  to  perform.     Its  operation  is 
as  delicate  as  that  of  a  watch,  and  as  crude  as  that  of  a  steam 
roller. 

The  super-structure  of  this  organization  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  precinct.     This  precinct  is  the  smallest  politi- 
cal division  and  contains  about  six  hundred  voters.     At  the  head 
of  this  organization  is  the  precinct  Executive,  controlling  the 
party  movements  in  his  little  realm. 

Just  above  the  smallest  division  comes  the  ward,  a 
political  section  embracing  from  fourteen  to  thirty  precincts.  At 
the  head  of  this  federation  is  the  ward-executive.     He  has  fought 
his  way  to  this  position  from  precinct  executive  and  exercises 
considerable  influence.     He  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  his  imm- 
ediate superior,  who  is  the  city  or  district  boss. 
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Thms  is  the  organization  "built    up  over  the  state.  At 
the  head  of  the  state  organization,  if  that  state  boasts  a  man 
of  sufficient  strength,  is  the  state  boss,  a  potent  influence 
in  national  politics.     An  elected  state  and  national  central 
committee  which  over-sees  the  operation  of  the  smaller  local 
organizations,  guides  them  and  attempts  to  give  legitimacy  to 
the  financial  activities  of  the  party.     In  the  case  of  the  nation- 
al committee,  it  functions  but  once  in  every  four  years,  pre- 
paring on  each  of  these  occasions  for  the  national  campaign  and 
for  the  guidance  of  the  subsequent  presidential  campaign. 
The  funds  requisite  for  the  smooth  operation  of  this  huge  machine 
are  dervied  from  friends,  members  of  the  organization  from  all 
walks  of  life,  ana  large  and  small  private  interests. 

There  does  not  exist  a  strong  national  organization 
except  during  the  presidential  campaigns.     The  nearest  that  party 
has    come  to  national  control  and  dominance  througn  its  highly 
organized  machine  was  during  the  period  when  Hark  Hanna  headed 
the  organization, under  the  MacKinley  administration.  Neither 
Def ore  nor  since  nas  permenent  national  political  urbanization 
reached  the  solidarity  and  control  of  that  era.     Actually  it  is 
the  state  and  city  organization  which  welds  the  power    and  which 
completes  the  organization. 
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The  machine  is  tryannical.     It  demands  and  receives 
the  respect  and  o"bdeience  of  its  members,  for  to  many  their 
supply  of  daily  bread  is  dependent  upon  this  allegiance. 
Merciless  is  the  punishment  of  the  bolter  who  fails  to  rally 
sufficient  suprjort  to  crush  the  machine  in  power.     It  is  poli- 
tical death  to  bolt  and  fail.     The  ramification  of  the  machine 
reachesinto  every  phase  of  the  life  of  its  members.     It  controls 
their  work,  many  of  them  having  received  their  jobs  from  their 
boss,  it  demands  their  vote  and  the  votes  of  all  whom  they  can 
influence. 

Thus  is  the  hierarchy  of  the  political  machine  con- 
structed.    In  its  relation  to  the  party  we  see  it  to  be  a  close 
organization  within  the  large  group  pf  party.    We  see  it  to  be 
the  guiding  power  of  party,  the  factor  which  makes  for  the 
smooth  operation  of  party.     In  its  relation  to  public  opinion 
we  see  that  it  is  a  valuable  servant  of  the  masses  in  that  it 
provides  for  the  party  mechanism  which  acts  as  an  agency  for  fo- 
cusing and  transmitting  public  opinion.     It  acts  in  a  restraining 
capacity  on  party  tendencies  tov/ard  decentralization-  a  condition 
v/hich  would  be  tremendously  detrimental  to  the  power  of  the 
masses  to  egress  an  organized  opinion.     It  prewents  to  the 
people  the  personalities  through  which  an  expression  of  popular 
views  is  made,  and  in  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  effectuating 
these  views.     Briefly,  we  have  viewed  its  essential  character 
in  relation  to  the  organization  and  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  America. 
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POLITICAL  PARTIES  AS  A  MEANS  OS1  REFLECTING 
VOCATIONAL  AKD  ECONOMIC  INTERESTS 

It  has  frequently  "been  held  that  political  parties 
should  function  not  only  as  the  mediums  of  the  expression  of  a 
public  opinion  garnered  from  all  vocational  classes,  but  also  as 
the  agencies  for  the  expression  of  certain  economic  and  vocation- 
al class  interests.     In  the  United  States  such  use  of  the  party 
has  not  been  entirely  overlooked.     Although  parties  so  used  have 
been  frowned  upon  in  the  past  by  a  large  number  of  people,  the 
principle  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ideals  maintained  by  the 
Fathers  of  our  country. 

Just  following  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  in 
fact  continuing  in  the  South  until  the  Civil  r,7ar,  definitely  aris- 
tocratic ideals  held  the  minds  of  the  people.     This  was  not  un- 
natural in  the  light  of  the  political  and  socail  enviroment  in 

which  these   folk     lived.     Many  proposals  in  the  Constitutional 

1 

convention  were  highly  indicative  of  class  feeling.     The  proposals 
of  Hamilton    and  others  were  Deflections  of  the  monarchical  in- 
fluence.    The  Senate  was  openly  established  as  a  body  represen- 

p 

tative  of  the  ecnomicA of  the  propertied  class. 


1  Beard,  "American  Government  and  Politics",  p.  459. 

2  Ibid,  p.  593. 
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The  Federal  constitution  is  particularly  solifciticus  of  property. 
In  this  way  the  fraraers  of  the  constitution  endeavored  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  property  holding  class  against  any  aggre- 
ssions of  the  masses. 

Since  this  time  a  reactionary  movement  set  in,  however, 
and  class  representation    has  not  been  made  to  coincide  with  demo- 
cratic ideals.     There  have  been  times  when  the  parties  of  the  nation 
were  made  to  represent  business  interests,  but  it  was  never  con- 
sidered by  the  mass  of  the  people  -  and  particularly  the  democratic 
party  -  to  be  a  legitimate  practise.     Today  there  appears  again  to 
be  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  old  principle  and  to  use  class  re- 
presentation in  government. 

In  this  respect  Russia  has  hade  revolutionary  strides 
toward  the  establishment  of  class  rule,  in  spite  of  her  theory  of 

destruction  of  class  domination.    Many  of  the  newer  constitutions 

1 

of  Europe,  particularly  that  of  Germany,  reflect  this  newer  trend 
in  government  principles.    Even  in  tiie  United  States  there  has 
been  a  degree  of  agitation  and  practice  along  this  line. 

The  recent  Farm  Bloc  in  Congress  makes  an  excellent,, 
of  such  activity  in  America.     Under  the  leadership  of  LaFollette 
the  Northwest  states  were  organized  into  The  Farm  Labor  party. 
The  purpose  of  the  party  was  to  act  as  the  medium  for  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  farm-labor  element.     Between  1925  and  1928 


1  Constitution  of  the  German  Commonwealth,  Article  165. 


( 
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it  developed  a  tremendous  strength  and  elected  to  the  national 
legislature  sufficient  numbers  of  members  to  be  a  potent  influ- 
ence in  that  body.     Its  principles  weref  rankly  in  the  interests 
of  the  vocational  group  which  constituted  the  party.     The  influ- 
ence of  thus  group  is  still  definitely  felt.     Here  the  party 
finds  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  will  of  a  definite 
vocational  class. 

Party  politics  frequently  tends  zo  become  class 
controversy  in  a  less  open  manner.     An  outstai.ding  example  ef  this 
will  be  found  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896.     In  this 
year  the  business  interests  were  almost  wholely  behind  the  Repub- 
lican party,  leavi  g  the  Democrats  to  carry  the  standards  of  the 
proletariat.    TThile  the  former  class  did  not  openly  declare  it- 
self to  be  the  agent  for  the  business  interests  never- the-less 
such  division  did  occur. 

If  we  turn  zo  England  we  find  much  the  same 
situation.     A  definite  labor  party  arose  and  gained  a  temporary 
control  of  the  government  under  the  leadership  of  Mr#  Ramsay 
MacDonald.     In  this  party  labor  was  represented  as  a  vocational 
class,  striving  for  the  accomplishment  of  certain  ideals  of  govern- 
ment policy  which  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  labor  as  a  class. 

All  in  all  it  may  be  said  that  a.  tendency  to- 
ward class  representation  in  party  politics  exists.     There  has 
been  a  growing  class  consciousness  among  the  economic  interests 
which  hopes  to  express  its  principles  and  maSe  them  effective 
instruments  of  government  policy,  through  the  mechanism  provided 
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provided  "by  the  party.   In  some  instances  this  ideal  is 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  previously  establisned 
parties,  in  other  instances  tnrough  the  formation  of  new 
parties. 

The  reactionary  movement  tending  toward  voca- 
tional representation  has  not  yet  reacned  tne  full  approval 
of  the  American  masses.  It  is  apparent  from  the  observations 
which  have  "been  made  on  tne  forgoing  pages  that  the  party  can 
act  as  the  medium  for  reflecting  vocational  and  class  intesets. 
It  has  already  served  in  this  capacity  as  we  have  noted  above. 
It  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  when  the  popular  demand  for  class 
representation  presents  itself,   it  is  the  party  that  will 
serve  to  traasfere  such  group  opinions  and  desires. 


SUMMARY 


In  the  first  pages  of  this  thesis  it  was  pointed 
out  that  free  government  has  been  the  contribution  of  the  English 
speaking  nations  to  the  science  of  politics.     It  is  altogether 
fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  examine  sore   particular  phase 
of  the  government  of  those  nations.     The  fundamental  principle 
uponv/hich  free  government  is  founded  is  the  one  that  the  sov- 
ereign power  lies  with  the  people  of  that  government.  Obviously 
unless  that  sovereignty  is  able  to  make  itself  felt,  the  prin- 
ciple can  never  pass  the  conceptual  stage.     Kow  then  does  the 
sovereign  body  make  known  its  will?    Hoy/  does  it  consolidate 
the  many  different  wills  and  desires  of  its  constituent  members 
into  a  composite  group  will?    How  does  it  make  this  will  effec- 
tive after  its  organization?    The  answer  to  these  problems  lies 
in  the  political  parties. 

That  some  agency  is  needed  for  the  organization  of 
public  opinion  is  obvious.     Out  of  the  chaos  of  divergent  ideas 
no  settled  government  policy  could  be  exercised  unless  there  was 
some  organizing  influence  acting  as  a  centralizing  pressure  upon 
these  ideas.     To  be  effective, public  opinion  must  be  focused  upon 
a  few  definite  principles  and  policies.     The  agency  which  accom- 
plishes this  end  is  the  political  party.     This  organization  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  early  leader sof  the 
nation.    Washington  * s  attitude  toward  the  party  was  particularly 
derogatory.     That  this  should  be  true  may  be  explains  d  in  part 
by  the  failure  of  tne  Fafchers     to  realize  the  necessity  of  an 


I 
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agency  for  the  organizing  and  expressing  of  public  opinion,  and 
in  part  "by  their  experience  with  petty  controversies  of  faction 
and  clique. 

In  spite  of  the  heart-felt  warning  ^iven  to  the  people 
of  the  American  nation  by  Washington,  political  parties  rapidly 
developed  and  became  inseparately  woven  into  the  ecnnomic  and 
politcal  fabric  of  the  nation.     Throughout  their  development  they 
constantly  functioned  as  the  means  whereby  the  body-politic  made 
known  and  made  effective  its  will  in  regard  to  policies  of  govern- 
ment.    This  was  partly  accomplished  by  the  mechanism,  provided  by 
the  party,  of  selection  or  rejection  of  candidates  for  government 
office.     It  was  partly  accomplished  by  the  restraining  action  of 
the  party  whereby  opinion  was  consolidated  and  centralized.  Amer- 
ican partisan  history  makes  such  activity  of  the  parties  parti- 
cularly manifest. 

In  each  campaign  the  patty  functioned  as  an  agency 
for  transmitting  the  will  of  the  body-politic.     In  the  periods 
between  elections, the  party  functioned  as  an  organizer  of  public 
opinion.     How  this  was  accomplished  and  how  effective  phe  parties 
proved  to  be,  has  been  indicated  throughout  the  historical  3ketch. 
Here  we  noted  the  party  as  an  agency  for  the  organization  and  for 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  upon  the  questions  of  im- 
port to  the  American  nation.     These  problems,  whose  solution  rested 
upon  the  body-politic,  progressed  from  the  question  of  ratification 
of  the  Federal  constitution  to  the  problems  of  our  modern  state. 
Throughout  this  span  of  years,  the  goowing  complexity  of  government 


laid  more  e  nd  more  "burdens  upon  the  party,  until  in  the  present 
day  it  stands  upon  many  principles,  whereas  in  the  constitutional 
controversy  "but  one  single  issue  occupied  their  efforts.     Thus  the 
party  has  experienced  increased  growth  and  responsibility  pari*  llel 
to  that  of  the  government. 

After  parties  "became  firmly  established  in  the  scheme 
of  our  government  it  was'  not  always  these  institutionalized  parties 
which  carried  the  "burden  of  public  opinion.    Frequently,  for  one 
reason  or  another  they  failed  to  provide  the  mechanism  whereby 
the  population  might  be  enabled  to  express  their  views  upon  certain 
definite  principles  and  policies.     To  imset  the  need  of  thesrgroups, 
which  advocated  these  policies,  third  party  movements  were  insti- 
tuted.    The  part  played  by  these  minor  parties  has  been  great,  al- 
though this  fact  is  often  overlooked  by  the  caaual    student  of 
politics.    More  than  a  few  times  it  has  been  the  third  party  which 
hEOUght  to  public  and  partisan  attention  new  principles  which  tine 
has  shown  were  heartily  endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  electora- 
te. 

In  all  of  their  history  we  have  derived  the  purpose 
of  the  party  and  have  understood  it  to  be  the  organization  and  the 
expression  of  public  opinion.    Working  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
that  purpose  there  exist  two  subsidiary  purposes,  each  of  which 
function  as  the  meehanism  whereby  the  greater  purpose  of  party 
is  accomplished.     These  t?;o  mere  immediate  purposes,  and  upon 
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which  the  final  purpose  is  dependent,  are:  first,     to  offer 
partisan  candidates  to  the  electorate  for  the  latters  approval; 
and  second,  to  consolidate  the  isolated  wills  and  desires  of  the 
various  individuals  of  the  nation  into  a  single  group  will. 

The  means  whereby  these  aims,  both  immediate  and  ul- 
timate, are  realized,  lies  within  the  party  itself.     Its  success 
in  providing  a  satisfactory  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  own  organization.    Tithin  the 
limits  of  the  party,  there  exists  a  number  of  similar  organizations, 
frequently  referred  to  as  political  machines,  which  exert  a  central- 
izing pressure  upon  the  party.     These  machines  are  always  amenable 
to  public  opinion.     It  is  through  the  machine  that  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  the  almost  insurmountable  task  of  selection  of  parti  - 
san  candidate^  to  place  before  the  people.     It  is  the  machine  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  part;y  function  of  acting  as  a  restraining 
agent  upon  the  numerous  isolated  wills  of  the  nation,     finally, the 
machine  by  virtue  of  its  nature  can  feel  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  of  public  opinion  is  blowing,  and  prepare  the  party  to  funct- 
ion as  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  that  opinion.     In  short, 
the  machine  organization  of  the  pa,rty  is  closely  allied  to  the 
expression  and  the  organization  of  public  opinion. 

This  macli  ne  which  we  have  seen  to  bear  such  an  impor- 
tant relation  to  mass  opinion  is  constructed  in  pyramidial  form. 
At  the  base  we  find  the  precinct  with  its  leader.     The  next  step 
upward  takes  us  to  the  ward,  comprising  several  precincts,  with  its 
ward  leader.     Next  we  will  find  the  district,  made  up  of  a  number 
of  wards,     in  control  of  the  district  leader.     All  of  these  dis- 
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tricts  are  then  under  the  dominance  of  the  city  boss,  who  in 
turn  nay,  or  may  not  be,  dependent  upon  the  state  boss. 

A  national  machine  does  not  exist.     The  highest  stage  to 
which  the  machine  progresses  is  that  of  the  state  orgar.izat idn. 

The  machi  ne  holds  party  alignment  of  the  individual  in 
close  control.     It  sees  to  it  that  par£y  integrity  is  maintained. 

Aside  from  functioning  as  a  mear.s  of  reflecting  the  opinion 
of  all  vocational  and  economic  interests,  the  party  functions  as 
well  in  the  reflection  of  narrowed  vocational  and  economic  inter- 
ests.    Such  use  of  the  party  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  of 
the  Fathers  of  our  country.     Since  their  view,  however,  there  set 
in  the  full  democratic  spirit  which  disparaged  any  such  class  group- 
ings being  v/holely  undemocratic.     At  present  a  trend,  reactionary 
to  this  latter  view  has  developed.     That  this  is  tlli/3  is  indicated 
by  the  constitutional  provisions  for  such  class  representations  in 
the  various  reconstructed  governments  of  Europe;  and  in  the  re- 
cent party  developments  in  the  United  States,  notably  the  Farm 
Bloc,  which  at  this  writing  is  exercising  a  considerable  influe- 
nce in  Congress.     Through  the  Farm  Bloc  movement  vocational  re- 
presentation is  accomplished.    We  may  fa/<ly  conclude  from  these 
examples  that  when  class  representation  receives  the  full  approval 
of  the  masses,  it  is  the  political  party  that  will  act  as  the  agency 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ideals. 

From  this  point  in  the  narrative  we  turn  to  the  political 
parties  in  England  and  their  relation  to  public  opinion. 

The  history  of  English  party  reflects,  as  does  that  of  the 
American  party,  the  viillof  the  body-politic.     Cur  first  consideration 
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was  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  ir.  turn  merged  their  prin- 
ciples into  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties.     These  parties 
were  not  as  fully  consolidated,  however,  as  parties  did  become 
in  England  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,     ft  was 
then  that  they  became  more  effective  as  a  means  of  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people.     All  through  the  history  of  English 
parties  they  have  been  shewn  to  reflect  popular  desires.  This 
reflection  of  the  popular  will  is  particularly  important  in  Eng- 
land in  view  of  the  supremecy  of  Parliament.     Popular  opinion  is 
the  only  check  upon  Parliaments 'arbitrary  power.    "7e  see  there- 
fore that  the  function  of  the  party  as  a  means  or  organizing 
and  expressing  public  opinion  plays  ar.  exceedingly  important 
role  in  England. 

That  there  is  little  fundamental  difference  between 
the  parties  of  England  and  those  of  America  we  observe  from  a 
comparison  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  parties  of  these 
two  nations.     However,  we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  differences 
which  do  exist  due  to  the  Parliamentary  type  of  government  in 
England. 

We  note  further  how  the  parties  of  England  fulfill 
the  party  functions  asenumerated  by  Dr.  Lowell.     These  functions 
are  :  first,  the  formulation  of  party  policy;  second,  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  office;  and  third,  the  effort  to  win  at 
the  election.    Each  of  these  v/e  see  to  be  clearly  related  to 
public  opinion.     Each  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  fullest 
and  most  able  expression  of  public  opinion.     Each  one  of  these 


-  _ 


functions  were  taken  up  separately  and  rel.-.ted  to  the  coinb.L na- 
tion of  party  politics  and  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 

Concerning  the  inner  organization  of  the  English  party 
little  need  "be  said,  for  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  American  party 
which  has  previously  detailed. 

Throughout  the  sketch  of  English  parties  v/he  have 
noted  their  close  relationship  to  public  opinion.     Thro  ughout  the 
entire  paper  this  relationship  has  been  indicated.     The  party  as 
a  means  of  organizing  and  expressing  public  opinion,  has  been  poin- 
ted out  in  respect  to  the  need  of  such  an  agency,  from  its  his- 
torical aspect,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

This  summary  has  been  presented  inconclusion  to  bring 
into  relief  the  salient  points  of  the  political  parties  of  the 
United  States  and  of  England  as  a  means  of  organizing  and  express- 
ing public  opinion. 

"The  reason  for  it  (the  party)  is  not  the  perversion 
of  human  nature*  It  is  that  out  of  the  private  motives  of  any 

gfcoup  no  common  idea  emerges  by  itself  (the  group)  may  win 

the  right  for  joint  control,  but  it  cannot  exercise  the  right 

except  through  organization  The  limit  for  direct  action  is 

for  all  practical  purposes  is  the  power  to  Yes  and  Ho  on  an 
issue  presented  to  the  mass.....  Acommon  will  has  been  expressed. 


Lippman.  "Public  Opinion",  pp.  230-232 
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